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SIR THOMAS WYAT.

to go as ambassador to the Spanish court. His
situation there was rendered exceedingly diMeult,
by the mutual insincerity of the negotiating
powers, and by his religion, which exposed him
to prejudice, and even at one time to danger from
the Inquisition. He had to invest Henry's
bullying remonstrances with the graces of mode-
rate diplomacy, and to keep terms with a
bigoted court while he questioned the Pope's
supremacy. In spite of those obstacles, the
dignity and discernment of Wyat gave him such
weight in negotiation, that he succeeded in ex-
pelling from Spain his master's most dreaded
enemy, Cardinal Pole, who was so ill received at
Madrid that the haughty legate quitted It with
indignation. The records of his different embas-
sies exhibit not only personal activity in follow-
ing the Emperor Charles to his most important
interviews with Francis, but sagacity in fore-
seeing consequences, and in giving advice to his
own sovereign. Neither the dark policy, nor
the immoveable countenance of Charles, eluded
his penetration. When the Emperor, on the
death of Lady Jane Seymour, offered the
King of England the Duchess of Milan in mar-
riage, Henry's avidity caught at the offer of her
duchy, and Heynes and Bonner were sent out to
Spain as special commissioners on the busine&s ;
but it fell off, as Wyat had predicted, from the
Spanish monarch's insincerity.

Bonner, who had done no good to the English
mission, and who had felt himself lowered at the
Spanish court by' the superior ascendancy of
Wyat, on his return home sought to indemnify
himself for the mortification, by calumniating his
late colleague. In order to answer those calum-
nies, Wyat was obliged to obtain his recal from
Spain; and Bonner1 s charges, on being investi-
gated, fell to the ground. But the Emperor's
journey through France having raised another
crisis of expectation, Wyat was sent out once
more to watch the motions of Charles, and to
fathom his designs. At Blois he had an inter-

view with Francis, and another with the Emperor,
whose friendship for the king of France he pro-
nounced, from all that he observed, to be insin-
cere. "He is constrained (said the English
ambassador) to come to a show of friendship,
meaning to make him a mockery when he has
done." When events are made familiar to us
by history, we are perhaps disposed to under-
value the wisdom that foretold them ; but this
much is clear, that if Charles's rival had been
as wise as Sir Thomas Wyat, the Emperor
would not have made a mockery of Francis.
Wyat's advice to his own sovereign at this
period, was to support the Duke of Cleves, and
to ingratiate himself with the German pro-
testant princes. His zeal was praised ; but the
advice, though sanctioned by Cromwell, was not
followed by Henry. Warned probably, at last,
of the approaching downfall of Cromwell, he
obtained his final recal from Spain. On his
return, Bonner had sufficient interest to get him
committed to the Tower, where he was harshly
treated and unfairly tried, but was nevertheless
most honourably acquitted ; and Henry, satisfied
of his innocence, made him considerable dona-
tions of land. Leland informs us, that about
this time he had the command of a ship of war.
The sea service was not then, as it is now, a dis-
tinct profession.

Much of his time, however, after his return
to England, must be supposed, from his writings,
to have been spent at his paternal seat of Ailing-
ton, in study and rural amusements. From that
pleasant retreat he was summoned, in the autumn
of 1542, by order of the king, to meet the Spanish
ambassador, who had landed at Falmouth, and
to conduct him from thence to London. In his
zeal to perform this duty he accidentally over-
heated himself with riding, and was seized, at
Sherliorne, with a malignant fever, which carried
him off, after a few days' illness, in his thirty-
ninth year.

ODE.

THE LOVER COMPLAINETH  THE UNKINDNESS  OF  HIS LOVE.

MY lute, awake ! perform the last
Labour that thou and I shall waste.
And end that I have now begun ;
For when this song is sung and past,
My lute be still, for I have done.

As to be heard where ear is none.
As lead to grave in marble stone,
My song may pierce her heart as soon:
Should we then sing, or sigh, or moan 1
3No, no, my lute ! for T have done.

The rocks do not so cruelly
.Repulse the waves continually^
As she my suit and affection ;
So that I am past remedy ;
Whereby my lute and I have done.

Proud of the spoil that thou hast got
Of simple hearts, thorough Love's shot,
By whom, unkind 1 thou hast them won;
Think not he hath his bow forgot,
Although my lute and I have done.